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the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  non- English- 
speaking  and  alien  to  the  American  concept 
of  democratic  government.  This  army  of 
newcomers  may  become  a menace  to  the 
State  or  an  advantage.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  exploited,  preyed  upon,  and  abused, 
they  become  embittered  ; while  to  the  extent 
that'  they  are  safeguarded,  properly  educated, 
housed,  and  guided,  they  may  become  a 
very  decided  advantage  to  the  community.” 
Federal  jurisdiction  is  practically  limited  to 
the  admission  and  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. Such  other  problems  as  relate  to  dis- 
tribution, protection,  and  education  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  State. 
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GETTYSBURG:  A COMMON 
IDEAL 

A nation  of  materialists,  mere  lovers  of 
money  and  of  comfort,  would  not  be,  as  the 
United  States  has  been,  celebrating  the  tri- 
umph of  an  idea.  The  Gettysburg  reunion 
of  last  week  was  not  primarily  one  in  com- 
memoration of  a battle.  The  occurrence  of 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  simply  the  occasion  for  a demon- 
stration of  a great  spiritual  fact.  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  anniversary  of  a 
battle  is.  significant  in  bringing  to  mind  the 
truth  that  it  is  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  that 
men  are  willing  to  die. 

Fifty  years  ago  at  Gettysburg  there  were 
face  to  face  not  merely  two  armies  of  men, 
but  two  conceptions  of  human  right  and 
human  freedom. 

According  to  one  conception  the  guarantee 
of  freedom  and  right  was  to  be  found  in  the 
State.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  were 
effectively  denied,  if  its  power  to  control  its 
own  destiny  were  taken  from  it,  there  would 
be,  according  to  those  who  held  this  concep- 
tion, an  end  - to  the  great  experiment  on 
behalf  of  freedom  and  democracy  that  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  Western  world. 

This  was  a conception  held  by  practically 
all  in  the  South.  By  no  means  all  who  held 
this  view  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  secessionists.  There  were  many  South- 
erners who  earnestly,  almost  desperately, 
opposed  secession,  who  nevertheless  pro- 
foundly believed  that  every  State  had  a right 
to  secede,  and  that  when  it  exercised  that 
right  its  citizens,  regardless  of  their  individual 
opinions  concerning  the  wisdom  or  justifica- 
tion of  the  special  act  of  secession,  were 
bound  in  loyalty  to  support  the  State  in  its  act. 


The  question  whether  the  State  should  secede 
from  the  Union  was,  according  to  such  a 
man’s  conviction,  a question  to  be  decided  not 
by  the  Union  but  by  the  State.  The  more 
conscientious,  the  more  patriotic,  he  was,  the 
more  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sink  his  individual 
opinion  in  the  will  of  the  State.  The  very 
fact  that  he  did  not  believe  in  secession,  that 
he  wished  with  all  his  heart  it  might  be  avoided, 
gave  to  his  patriotic  submission  to  his  State’s 
decision  a flavor  of  self-abnegation  that  it 
would  not  have  had  if  that  decision  had  coin- 
cided with  his  personal  opinion.  There  were 
great  differences  of  personal  opinion  in  the 
South  before  the  war.  There  were  seces- 
sionists and  anti-secessionists,  pro-slavery  and 
anti-slavery  men ; but  there  was  practical 
unanimity  in  this  one  feeling,  that  where 
the  State  led  there  it  was  the  highest  duty  of 
all  patriotic  citizens  to  follow,  and  that  what- 
ever attacked  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  it 
was  the  highest  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens 
to  resist.  Consequently  those  who  donned 
the  gray  and  fought  under  the  sign  of  the 
Confederacy  were  fighting  against  invaders, 
were  resisting  the  aggression  of  tyranny,  and 
were  counting  their  lives  as  nothing  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  their  ideal  of  liberty. 

As  in  all  such  crises,  idealism  was  mixed 
on  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  side 
with  materialism.  There  was  a commercial- 
ism in  the  great  slave  interests  that  had  its 
weight.  That  alone,  however,  would  never 
have  brought  on  the  war.  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  the  men  who  had  his  spirit  would  never 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a contest  for  the 
mere  preservation  of  industrial  privilege, 
whatever  its  form.  It  was  slavery  that 
raised  the  question  of  State  sovereignty ; 
but  it  was  not  on  behalf  of  slavery,  but  on 
behalf  of  State  sovereignty  and  all  that  it 
implied,  that  these  men  fought — a State  sov- 
ereignty that  they  were  convinced  was  the 
very  foundation  of  civil  liberty. 

On  the  other  side — the  side  of  the  North — - 
the  idealism  was  as  dominant,  even  if  it  was 
not  any  mor  e intense.  According  to  the  view 
of  those  on  the  side  of  the  North,  the  whole 
future  of  democracy,  of  civil  liberty,  for 
which  generations  in  the  ancestral  home  of 
England  had  suffered,  depended,  so  far  as 
the  American  people  were  concerned,  on  the 
preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation. 
From  that  sovereignty  as  its  .source  streamed 
the  rights  of  American  freemen.  If  the 
Nation  were  dissolved,  the  great  inheritance 
of  free  government  would  be  wasted.  Pro- 
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slavery  and  anti-slavery  arguments  had  their 
weight,  but  the  one  did  not  drive  men  out  of 
the  North,  nor  did  the  other  drive  men  into 
the  Union  army.  Indeed,  border  fighting — 
even  the  Kansas  struggle — left  great  hosts 
of  Americans  in  the  North  singularly  uncon- 
cerned. When,  however,  the  National  sov- 
ereignty was  assailed,  the  people  of  the 
North  awoke.  The  suggestion,  “ Let  the 
erring  sisters  depart  in  peace,”  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Various  as  were  the  individual  opin- 
ions in  the  North  on  the  slavery  question, 
there  was  practical  unanimity  in  this  feeling 
of  National  patriotism — the  feeling  that  when 
the  Nation  called  it  was  the  highest  duty  of 
all  patriotic  citizens  to  answer,  that  whatever 
attacked  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  it  was 
the  highest  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens  to 
resist.  Those  who  wore  the  blue  and  fought 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union  were  fighting 
against  rebels,  were  resisting  the  aggression 
of  an  insurrection,  and  were  counting  their 
lives  as  nothing  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
their  ideal  of  liberty. 

As  in  the  South,  so  in  the  North,  idealism 
was  not  free  from  alloy,  but  it  was  dominant. 
It  was  a profound  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Nation  for  which  the  men  of  the  Federal 
army  fought — a National  sovereignty  that 
they  were  convinced  was  the  foundation  of 
civil  liberty. 

So  it  was  the  ideal  of  civil  liberty  to  which 
each  army  was  devoted.  Not  only  was  each 
side  loyal  to  an  ideal.  That  has  been  true 
in  many  a war.  But  in  what  other  great  war 
has  it  been  true  that  both  sides  were  loyal  to 
the  same  ideal — the.  ideal  of  civil  liberty  ? 

The  very  fact  of  this  devotion  on  both 
sides  to  the  same  ideal  made  it  impossible  for 
one  side  to  recognize  this  devotion  in  the 
other.  Because  the  men  of  the  North  were 
fighting  for  the  ideal  of  civil  liberty  they  saw 
in  the  Southern  host  an  army  of  rebels. 
Because  the  men  of  the  South  were  fighting 
for  the  ideal  of  civil  liberty  they  saw  in  the 
Northern  host  an  army  of  invaders. 

History  has  vindicated  the  form  which  that 
idealism  took  in  the  North,  and  has  disproved 
the  fears  of  the  State-patriots  of  the  South ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
of  the  South  was  the  same  ideal,  differently 
clothed,  which  has  animated  Americans  from 
the  beginning  and  has  been  the  guide  of 
English-speaking  peoples  for  centuries. 

So  it  happens  that  the  very  same  cause 
which  led  the  North  to  look  on  the  South- 
erners as  rebels,  and  the  South  to  look  on  the 


Northerners  as  invaders,  has  made  to-day 
possible  a united  country.  When  the  veteran 
of  the  blue  and  the  veteran  of  the  gray  met  at 
Gettysburg  last  week,  they  paid  tribute  to  a 
common  ideal. 
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TWO  ISSUES:  DIRECT  PRIMA- 
RIES AND  JUDGES  OF  THE 
RIGHT  TYPE 

There  are  certain  considerations  of  good 
citizenship  which  rise  above  all  questions  of 
mere  partisanship,  and  certain  of  these  will 
be  at  issue  next  fall. 

In  New  York  State  the  Democratic 
Governor,  Governor  Sulzer,  has  stood 
for  the  principle  of  direct  primaries  against 
the  bi-partisan  combine  of  the  two  party 
machines  under  the  respective  party  bosses. 
I have  counted  myself  fortunate  in  having 
the  chance  heartily  to  back  him  in  this 
fight,  precisely  as  I backed  his  Republican 
predecessor,  Governor  Hughes,  three  years 
ago  in  the  same  fight.  'The  principle  of 
direct  primaries  is  essential  to  proper  party 
control,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  bill  Governor  Sulzer  is  backing  is 
the  one  doing  away  with  the  State  Con- 
vention, which  is  the  chief  source  of  power 
of  the  party  bosses.  Under  Governor 
Hughes  the  bill  that  he  originally  demanded 
did  away  with  the  State  Convention.  At  the 
very  end,  in  the  effort  to  get  something, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  all, 
Governor  Hughes  accepted  a compromise 
bill  which  retained  the  State  Convention. 
All  earnest  reformers,  on  the  principle  of 
taking  half  a loaf  where  they  can  get  no 
more,  supported  Governor  Hughes  when  he 
decided  to  accept  this  compromise.  But  the 
bosses  killed  even  the  compromise,  and  the 
time  has  long  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  such  a compromise.  Indeed,  the 
event  showed  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  Governor  Hughes  had  refused  then  to 
accept  the  compromise  and  had  fought  for 
the  original  and  better  bill,  for  he  gained 
nothing  by  the  compromise,  and  the  bosses 
were  bound  to  beat  the  bill  in  any  form,  just 
as  has  been  the  case  in  their  dealings  with 
Governor  Sulzer.  Personally  I think  that 
the  so-called  Davenport  Bill  is  better  than  the 
one  originally  championed  by  Governor  Sulzer; 
for,  under  the  limitations  of  the  Davenport 
Bill,  I believe  the  popularly  elected  State 
Committee  should  be  allowed  to  place  before 


